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GLEN MOUNTAIN. HOUSE AT WAT- 
KIN'S GLEN. 


To Tourists in quest of new places of resort, where 
the sublime and the grand in nature rivet the at- 
tention, this place offers unsurpassed attractions. 
The new House, situated on one of the highest points 
overlooking the Glen, about 400 feet above the town 
of Watkins, is now open for visitors. It is lighted with 
gas, contains sIxTY-TWo ROOMS, all the furniture, bed- 
ding, &c. for which, is entirely new. Suites of rooms 
for families or companies of Friends can be secured 
by telegram or letter. Invalids and those desiring quiet 
repose, may rest assured of being accommodated, 
while for others, ample opportunities are afforded 
for active exercise in the exploration of the almost 
endless variety of the wonders of nature here con- 
centrated. 

Upon arriving at the town of Watkins, enquire 
for the Porter or tas Guan Mountain House, who 
will show visitors to the coach and carefully take 
charge of their baggage. Terms $3.00 per day or 
$18.00 per week. JOHN J. LYTLE, 
Proprietor. 


LA PIERRE HOUSE, 
























AT 
FRIENDS’ CENTRAL DRY GOODS STORE, 
8S. W. Corner 7th and Arch Street, 
May be found a variety of 


SUMMER DRESS GOODS. 


REDUCED IN PRICES TO CLOSE OUT. 
Mixed Grenadine Shawls, $3.00 ; 
Pine Apple Grenadine, 31} ; 
Striped Grenadines 25, worth 37}; 
Plain and Gay Lawns from 12} to 31}; 
Percales and Chintz in variety ; 
8-4 Colored Barege and Maretz, very desirable ; 
Several lots of thin Fabrics at 25 cts; 
Two lots of Black Silks at 1.25 and 1.50; 
Men’s Gauz Merino Shirts at 50, worth 1.00; 
We have just from an importer a large invoice of 
fans, which will be sold at much less than cost of 
importation. 


STOKES & WOOD, 
S. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila, 


SELLING OUT! SELLING OUT!! 








TO CLOSE BUSINESS. 


JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia 


Having engaged in another occupation intends to 
close out his Entire Srock of 


DRY GOODS 


AT 
REDUCED PRICES. 
DRESS GOODS, 
SHAWLS, GLOVES, 


HOSIERY, &c. 


Please give him a call as he will sell very cheap. 
CLOSING OUT. 
The balance of our stock MUST be sold. 
PRICES TO SUIT. 
Do not fail to call at 
BENJAMIN ALBERTSON'S, 
26 South Second Street. 

“THE JOURNAL.” 

A New Friends’ Paper. 

Believing their is room for another paper among 
Friends, and an advantage would result from the 
publication of one, it is proposed to do so, provided 
sufficient encouragement is offered. 

A meeting of all who feel interested will be held 
on 4th day afternoon next, 9th mo. 4th, at Race 
Street Monthly Meeting Room, at 3 o’clock. 

An InteRestep Faisnp. 






CAPE MAY CITY, N. J. 
This newly established and modern built house, 


located on Ocean Street, a short distance from the 


Beach, will be re-opened Sixth Mo. (June) Ist, 1872, 


under the care of the proprietors of last season, who 
take pleasure in offering to Friends and others, the 


best accommodations that can be secured by those 
in search of comfort and enjoyment. 
The advantages of its position, with an amply 
supplied table, offer superior attractions. 
Coach to convey visitors to and from the railroad 
depot and steamboat landing. 
Accommodations for Two Hundred guests. 
NO BAR. 
TERMS. 
Sixth Mo. (June) 9th mo. September, $2.50 per day. 
Seventh Mo. (July) 8th mo. August,$300 “ 
For rooms or information, address P. O. Box J1, 
Cape May City, N. J. 
W. W. & H. C. GREEN, 
Proprietors. 
WEST END HOUSE 
(Formerly Friends’ Cottage) Cape May City, N. 
J., is now open for the reception of guests. Eighty 
feet from the surf. Terms, $15.00 per week, $2.50 
per day through June. 
A. P.. COOK, Proprietress. 


PLAIN BONNETS. 


MARY E. WATERS, Bonnet Maker, has Removep 
from No. 222 Arch Street, to No. 314 Franklin 8t., 
above Wood, Philadelphia. Bonnets ready made. 


JOB SCOTTS’ WORKS. 
A few nearly perfect copies in sheets q hand and 
for sale by JOHN COMLY, 
144 N. 7th **. 
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Norny’s Tasteless Fruit-preserving Powder. 


For preserving Strawberries, Pineapples, Cherries, 
Raspberries, Blackberries, Peaches, Pears, Plums, 
Quinces, Apples, Tomatoes, and other fruit without 
being air-tight. Eitber as canned fruit, stewed fruit, 
fruit buter or preserves, cheaper and more elegant 
in beauty and taste than any process in the world. 
Elegant samples from two to three years old can be 
seen and tasted at our store. We have hundreds of 
testimonials from all parts of the country, endorsiog 
the Powder. It is cheap, healthy and reliable, and 
the fruit can be used the same as old-fashioned 
sugar preserves. One box, costing 50 cts., preserves 
40 quarts or 60 Ibs. of pared fruit. Sold by drug- 
gists and grocers, or sent promptly by mail. A lib- 
eral discount by the dozen. 

ZANE, NORNY & CO., 
736 N. 2d St., Philada. 


CHESTER ACADEMY, 


For Boys and Girls. 


This Boarding and Day-School is located in the 
most beautiful part of Chester, Pa. The rates are 
reasonable. All boarding pupils are treated as 
members of the Principal’s family. There are two 
departments—Primary and Academic. 

For Circulars, address 


GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 


BOOKS FOR SALE, 


* Journal of John Comly, $2.00. Journal of Hugh Judge, $1.00 
Journal of John Woolman, old edition, $1.00; new editiou, wi 
Whittier’s Introduction, $1.50. Janney’s Life of Geo. Fox, $2.25. 
Early Quakerism, by E. Michener, cloth, $1.50, sheep, $2. Works 
of Isaac Penington, 4 vols., $5. History of Delaware bo, Pa., $3.00. 
Thos, Story’s Conversations, &c., $1.00. “The Sunda: Question,” 
$1.00. No Sct in Heaven, 5 — 50 cts a dozen. rtation 
on the Obristian Ministry. by John Jackson, 50 cts. Young 
Yriende’ Manval, by Ben. Benj. Hallowell, cloth, 50c. 

Account of John Richardson, 50c. Law’s Address to the Cler: 
40c Early Corruptions of Christianity, 80c. Life of Sarah Grub 
?éc. The Crucified and Quickened Christian, 25e. Tour to West 
Indies, K. W. Moore, $1.00. Mott on Education, &c., 40c. pod 
Discipline, 40c. Summary of Christian Doctrines, by 8. 
15c Vital Religion, by 8. M. J..10c. The Christian Casilei, 
by Esra Michener.30c. Nanny’e Christmas, 80c. On the Mou. 


tain, 20c. “Buy your own Cherries,” 10c. Conversations on 
Religious Subjects, 75c. 


Questions on the Old Testament, and Questions on the New 
Testament. By aTeacher. Each 25 cts 

“THE NEW TESTAMENT, 600 pages, cloth, 75 cts 

Bible and Testament. one vol, 60 cts. 

Divisions in the Society of Friend-, by ited: H. Speakman, 60c. 

About 20 pér cent. additional, when sent mail. 

Manraiacs Certiricates, Vine Parchment, in boxes, $4 00. 


Photograph ape + (fa: simile autograph attached) of John 
ba) at 25c, 50c and $1 90 


JIHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh &t 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN TEAS. 


William Ingram has just received a fresh invoice 
of new crop teas, 112 South Second Street, six doors 
below Chestnut. Dealers and families will find a 
fresh supply of Green Teas, Japan Teas, Black Teas 
from 40 cts. to $1.20, also fine Old Goveroment 
Java Coffee. Friends from the country will find it 
to their interest to examine our fresh stock and 
prices; those ordering by letter we could send 6 to 
10 lb. box by, express at the lowest cash prices. 


Direct to William Ingram, Tea Dealer, 112 South 
Second Street, Phila. 


ISAAC G. TYSON, 
PHOTOCRAPHER, 
240 N. Eighth Street. 


Photographing in all its branches, 


Special atten- 
tion given to copying old pictures. 


_ 


BOOEZS 


188UBD BY THE 


‘BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS," 


For sale by JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, &t. 


Essays upon some of the Testimonies of Truth 

as held by the Society of Friends, by J ANE — 

18mo. 71 pp ....... Price 2 
Primary Lessons for First-day “Bchools. 


By 
JANE JOHNSON. Part First.........sse-seees Price 120. 
Primary Lessons for First-day Schools, By 


Janz Jonnson. Part Second .............. Price 20c. 
Biblical History Familiarized by Questions. 
By Ann A. Townsann. 18mo. 324 pp. Price 75e. 
Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An- 

swers for Family Use or First-Day Schools. By 
Janz Jounson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25c. 
“« 106 “ “ Second. “ 35c. 
Familiar Conversations on the Queries. By 
Hargist KE. Srocety. 18mo. 136 pp.... .Price 4c. 
Thoughts for the Children, or Questions and 
Answers, designed to encourage serious and pro- 
fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Jans 
Jounson. 32mo. 64 pp., Oloth............Price 2c. 
4 Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospel 
Promise, by Janz Jounson. 2d edition. Price 75c. 
“A Treasury of Facts'’—a Book designed for 
Children, in Six Numbers, being a revisior of 
“ Karly Impressions.” Compiled by Janz Jounson. 
6 Nos., 32mo, 64 pp. each........ccccceee Price 75¢ 
Devotional Poetry for the Caliéres. 


32 MO. 64 PP.ncccccecccccce secccdeccccccsees Price 20¢ 
REGISTER & HOPKINS, 
Ne. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILA., 


Keep on hand and make to order, a large assortment of 


}| FINE CABINET WARE, HAIR, HUSK 


AND THE 
WOVEN WIRE SPRING MATTRESS. 
All goods guaranteed to be as represented. 


CARPETINGS. 

ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &, 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 
m29ps28 489s 33.-:« North Second St, Philada, 


MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 


Has removed from 743 Spring Garden Street to 545 
North 10th Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Plain Bonnets ready made. 
ELIZABETH WORTHINCTON, 
BONNET AND CAP MAKER, 
Continues at her old stand, 

420 NOBLE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
E. McMILLIN, 
MILLINERY, 


No. 108 8, Thirteenth St., Philadelphia, 
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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 
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EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 
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COMMUNICATIONS MUST BE ADDRESSED AVD PAYMENTS MADE TO 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 
At Publication Office, No. 144 North Seventh Street. 
UFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANOE. 


The Paper is issued every week. 

The Twentr-winrs Volume commenced on the 2d of 
Third month, 1872, at Two dollars and fifty cents to subscri- 
bers receiving it threugh the mail. To those receiving it 
through our carriers, Tare DoLiars. 

SINGLE NOS. 6 CENTS, 

It is desirable that ali subscriptions should commence at 
the begiuning of the volume. 

REMITTANCES by mail should be in cmzoxs, prarrs, or 
P. O. monmy-onpgrs ; the latter preferred. Monzy sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 

AGENTS.—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph 8. Cohu, New York. 
Benj. Srattan, Richmond, Ind. 


PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 31, 1872. 
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HISTORICAL NOTICES OF FRIENDS’ MEETING- 
HOUSE AT FLUSHING. 


It was in August, 1657, that a company 
of travelling ministers of the Society of 
Friends from England, first landed at New 
Amsterdam, and thence visited Long Island. 
Governor Stuyvesant at once issued a procla- 
mation against harboring Quakers, and sent 
it to Flushing. The people met and agreed 
on a remonstrance, for which the Governor 
punished the town officers ; but Friends’ prin- 
ciples were declared and prevailed. 

Tradition says that the new converts met 
secretly in the woods between Flushing, New- 
town and Jamaica; and that John Bowne, a 
Baptist, was induced by his wife to attend the 
meetings, and thus was convinced. 

The precise date of the formation of a So- 
ciety is not known, but it was subject to the 
General Meeting of Rhode Island, and so 
continued till 1695. 

Bowne says in his journal : “On the 11th 
of 4th mo., 1661, we went from our house at 
Flushing toward Rhode Island, to the Gen- 
eral Meeting, where we staid 9 days’ time; 
and about midday, 28th of 4th mo., we came 
home again.” 

On the 24th of August, 1662, the magis- 
trates of Flushing lodged an inf »rmation 
against John Bowne, for “ holding meetin 
every Sunday of that abominable sect called 
Quakers, of which the majority of the in- 
habitants of the town are followers.” Stuy- 


vesant had him arrested and sent to Hol- 
land.* On Bowne’s acquittal there and re- 
turn, meetings were held in turn at his house, 
at John Farrington’s, Hugh Cowperthwaite’s, 
Benjamin Field’s, Dr. John Rodman’s, Bay- 
side, and at Robert Field’s and John Way’s, 
Newtown, till 3d of 9th mo., 1693, when the 
meeting appointed John Bowne and John 
Farrington to “take care toemploy workmen 
to get what timber they shall see needed for 
the fitting the meeting- house at Flushing for 
raising againat next lst mo.” Bowne and Rod- 
man had previously (October 15, 1692,) pur- 
chased for £40 three acres of land in the town- 
spot, with a dwelling-house and orchard there- 
on. From 8. Bowne’s account book we glean 
the following particulars : 


FRIENDS’ ACCOUNT FOR MEETING-HOUSE. 


Ze @ 
1694, 4th mo.-Simon 1} days underpin- 
ning, and 2 days at back-making, --- 
By cash for 2 weeks work of Richard 
Willit’s Indian and diet, 1 4 0 
To Benjamin Field, for wagon work, 3 
S. B. one day’s work, and for meat at 


the rearing, ll 3 
My casting the ground-sills and clap- 

board bolts, 9 
Cash to George, the carpenter, 2 10 


1695, 3d mo.—Cash to George Langley 3 
oS Hugh Cowperthwait for 
lime, °* 15 


*See Bowne’s Journal, on page 4 of the Record, in 
which is an account of his arrest, imprisonment and 
banishment. 
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1695, 6th mo.—Cash to George to bal- 


ence, 1 4 
1696, 24th of 1st mo.—Geo. Langley for 
work, 16 


“ 9.b of 2d mo.—The smith for win- 


dow iron rods, 18 
“ 10th of 2d mo.—Jobn Man for 

boards, 3.0 9 
“ James Clement, for writing deed 

of sale 5-103, and recording it 5-6, ll, 43 
“23d of 3d mo.—Thos. Ford, fur 64 

days’ work, 19, and for theirdiet 5, 1 4 
* Johanues Demure, (?) glazier at 

York, for gluss, . 
“« Fetching two loads of boards for 

forms, 4 
Thos. Ford, 18 days’ work about the 

stable (2 nen) £5-8, and their diet, 

£1-7, 17 
Two wagon loads of timber carted, 

3; 2 loads from the bills, 7-6, 10 6 
fwo londs with cart and oxen, 4; 

600 feet of boards £2 2, 2 6 
16 Ibs. of nails, 16; Hugh Cowperth- 

wait, 7 lbs. nails, 3-6, 19 6 
John Mirston for thatching the stable, 10 14 
Samuel Haight, for work done about 

stable, 112 
Samuel Haight, for carting 2 loads of 

boards and timber, 4 6 
Wm. Fowler, for making hinges, 12 
Wm. Hallett, for 3000 soft and 300 

hard bricks, 2 

1697, 12h mo.—James Clement Cr. by 

work, 1 6 6 

Bourds 29; Paid Thos. Ford 37-14 3 6 1} 


1701.—Joho Everard, for planks, 18-6; 

nails, 3 9, ae 
3702, 28th of 9th mo.—Samuel Haight 

was paid for the money he bad laid 


out in building the meeting-house, 50 0 0 


We extract some further account of the 
meeting-house from the records of the Society 
and scarce books: 


1701, 24th of 3d mo.—The first Yearly 
Meeting waa held in the new meeting-house. 

1702, 2d of 2d mo.—Samuel Haight is ap- 
pointei to take care to see the fences about 
Friends’ land repaired as he shall see need 

Two notable scenes were exhibited in this 
meeting-house, both of which occurred in 
1702. The first was that of George Keith, a 
relapsed minister of the Society of Friends, 
who, having just received orders in the 
Church of Ingland, returned to the sphere 
of his former labors, in order, if possible, to 
gain over proselytes ; and among other places 
he visited Flushing. We give the account 
in his own words : 


“September 24th, I went to the Quakers’ 
meeting at Flushing, accompanied by Mr. 
Talbot and Mr. Vesey and divers other per- 
sons from Jamaica, well affected to the 
Church of England. After some time of 
silence I began to speak, standing up in the 
gallery where their speakers used to stand 
when they speak, but I was so much inter- 
rupted by the clamor and noise that several 
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of the Quakers made forbidding me to speak 
that I could not proceed. After this one of 
their speakers began to speak and continued 
about an hour. The whole was a ramble of 
nonsense, and perversion of Scripture with 
gross reflections on the church and govern- 
ment there. He said vice was set up (Which 
was a reflection on the Government there) 
because some were lately made Justices of 
the peace on L. I., who were not greatly af- 
fected by Quakerism, &c., &e. After he had 
done he went out of the meeting in all haste, 
fearing he should be questioned about what 
be had said. I stood up again to speak but 
they made a new interruption, and threatened 
me with being guilty of a breach of the Act 
of Toleration, and thereby had put myself 
£20 in the Queen’s debt.* I replied that I 
was silent while their preacher was speaking, 
but that they broke the act by interrupting me. 
They said I had no right to speak in their 
meeting-house which they had paid for, and I 
had contributed nothing. One was so hot that 
he commanded me to go out of the house. I 
said that it was not his, and that all who 
have a mind to come in at meeting time may 
come, and ye are bound to keep your doors 
open, &c., Ke. . . ™ 

“Dec. 3d, I again visited the Quaker 
meeting at Flushing, having obtained a letter 
from my Lord Cornbury to two justices of 
the peace to go along with me to see that the 
Quakers should not interrupt me; but they 
did, and took no notice of my Lord Corn- 
bury’s letter, which was read to them by Tal- 
bot in their meeting. I brought the printed 
Act of Toleration with me, and Talbot read 
some passages to show that they had not 
qualified their meeting-houses nor their 
preachers as the Act requires. Westaid and 
heard three speakers utter nonsense and per- 
versions of Scriptures. The chief speaker, 
& most ignorant person, said, ‘ Balak [mean- 
ing Cornbury] had sent Balaam [Keith} 
to curse the people of God.” After they had 
done and generally gone away (speakers and 
others) many who were not Quakers staid 
and heard me detect the perversions they had 
made of the Scriptures, &c.” 

The second noteworthy scene was the ar- 
rest, in this house, of Samuel Bownas, (by 
the procurement of Keith,) for words spoken 
at Hempstead, Nov. 21st, against the sacra- 





*The Act allowed Friends the privilege of wor- 
shipping God without molestion, provided the place 
of meeting be certified to the Justices of the Ses- 
sions and recorded ; and that it be not held with 
doors locked, barred or bolted. On the 27th of 
March, 1704, the Yearly Meeting agreed to present 
their meeting-houses and places to the Court of 
General Sessions at the City Hall, N. Y., to be re- 
corded according to Act of Parliament, passed 1689, 
in the first year of William and Mary. 











- ‘ 
ments of baptism and the Lozd’s supper. We 
give the narrative in Bownas’ own words : 


“ A warrant was issued for my arrest, and 
sundry substantial people (not Friends) 








would have had me gone off, but that I would | ¥ 


not do; so on the 29th of 9th mo., as I was 
at Flushing, it being the Half Yearly Meet- 
ing, which was very large, Keith being ex- 
pected there, when the meeting was fully set, 
the sheriff came with a very large company, 
all armed, some with guns, others with pitch 
forks, others swords, halberds, clubs, &c., as 
if they should meet with great opposition in 
taking a poor, harmless, silly sheep out of the 
flock. e sheriff, stepping up into the gal- 
lery, took’ge by the hand and told me I was 
his prisoner. We pro’d and con’d a little 
time, and I got up from my seat, and John 
Rodman and Samuel Bowne and sundry other 
Friends, and walked out of meeting, it not 
being proper to discourse there at that time. 
They easily prevailed on the sheriff to stay 
at the meeting, with all his retinue; and af- 
terwards they would consider what was best 
to be done. They laid down their arms out- 
side the door and came in, which increased 
the throng very much. Finding the wind 
like a fire I could no longer contaio, but 
standing up had a very agreeable service. It 
was the first day of the meeting, and the sev- 
enth of the week. The sheriff allowed me to 
stay with my friends till the 5th day, there 
being two days of the meeting yet to come, 
and the funeral of a noted Friend the day 
after. The meeting increased, there being 
nearly 2,000 the last day; but Keith did not 
come.” 

1704, 1st of 12th mo.—A committee is ap- 
pointed to take care to shingle and plaster 
and further repair the meeting-house as soon 
as can well be. 


1704—5, 1st of 1st mo.—A subscription is | », 


made to repair the meeting house, and add 
something adjoining to it a3 shall be judged 
most useful; and 1st of 9th mo., John Way 
and James Clement are to agree with Thos. 
Ford for what work he hath done about the 
meeting-house. 


1707, 3d of 2d mo.—Robert Field and 
John Farrington are to take care that our 
Monthly Meeting be not encumbered with 
such persons as have no business there. Con- 
sidering the great hurt and disturbance of 
our meetings by Friends’ children and other 
young people’s frequently running out and in, 
and spending their time without about the 
house during the time of the meeting, a com- 
mittee is appointed to take care and endeavor 
to prevent it. 


1707, 4th of 7th mo.—Samuel Haight is 
desired to make the remaining part of the 
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front fence with stone, hang a gate, and pro 
vide a lock for it. 

1713, 17th of 12th mo.—£8 is due John 
Farrington on account of making fires for 4 
ears. 

1716, 234 of 12th mo.—lIt is concluded 
unanimou-ly that the meeting-house [65 feet 
long and 42 broad] proposed to be built at 
Flushing, upon Friends’ land there, near the 
old meeting house, be left to a committee of 
fourteen, who shall have power to form the 
house and agree with workmen, and carry it 
on according to their discretion, and receive 
the several subscriptions to pay the workmen. 

1725, 30th of 9th mo.—Paid 5-9 for lock, 
staples and link for the meeting house ground. 

1748, 28th of 3d mo.—Samuel Bowne and 
John Way are appointed to sit in the gallery 
each day of the Yearly Meeting [to preserve 
order] during time of public worship. 

1752, 3d of 5th mo.—The Yearly Meeting, 
considering the rude and unchristian practi- 
ces of many rude people who frequently come 
about our meeting to the grief and trouble of 
Friends, appoiots Mat. Farrington, Jos. Rod- 
man, Richard Cornell, John Bowne, Jacob 
Seaman, Samuel Willis, Joshua Delaplain 
and James Burling to apply to the authorit 
[i. e. the General Assembly] as they shall 
think proper for some relief. The committee 
report 26th of 5ch mo., 1753, that they had 
done but little, and are continued, 

1760, 6th of 11th mo.—Thos. Franklin is 
appointed to get an iron stove for the meet- 
ing-house, and send it up from N. Y. as soon 
as possible. The repair of the stable is to be 
paid for out of the rent of the orchard, which 
was £3 10 per annum. 

1763, 5th of 5th mo—The meeting-house 
wants considerable repairs. Thos. Farring- 
ton, John Willet, Samuel and Daniel Bowne 
are to provide materials and employ work- 


en.* 

1764, 26th of 5th mo.—Daniel Bowne re- 
ports the meeting house most done. Samuel 
Bowne, Jr., and William Mott are to settle 
with him. 

1773 4—Paid Rebecca Walsh for making 
fires and taking care of the meeting-house, 
£1.10 ayear. Paid John Eagles for mending 
the bellows, 3s. 

1778, 6th of 5th mo.—The meeting-house 
has for some time past been in possession of 


es 

*The Yearly Meeting ordered subscriptions in 
other meetings. New York gave £52, and Westbary, 
£17, 153. 9d. The whole cost was £96, 17s. 2d. It 
was, perbaps, in 1763 that the people’s gallery was 
takea down and a chamber floor laid, thus making 
the house 1} stories in eight- Small windows with 


.shutiers (aad some without glass,) were inserted in 


the upper story, which was partitioned into two 
rooms, in one of which a school was kept for many 
years. 
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military men. The King’s troops, soon after 
landing on Long Island, occupied it for bar- 
racks or stores, whereby it hath sustained 


great damage, and will sustain still more if 


so continued ; and Friends can’t hold their 
Yearly Meetings there. Friends fetition 
Daniel Jones, commander-in-chief, for its re- 
storation. 
house. The ground adjoining (the meeting- 
house) lies open, the fence being taken away 
(by the seldiers for fuel). 

30th of 5th mo.—The meeting-house being 
restored, Friends think to enclose it and re- 
pair the upper room that they may hold 
meeting there. The commitee are to repair 


the room below the chamber also.—4th of 


9th mo., timber is reported scarce, but on the 
16th of 10th mo. is procured ; 20th of 11th 
mo., the meeting-hou e is again in possession 
of military men, and the matter of repairing 
is left for the present.—1782, 20th of 5th mo., 
the meeting-houses at New York and Flush- 
ing are again taken by the British troops. 
Friends petition the commander for their 
restitution, but without success. He received 
them kindly, and said he had cccasion for the 
houses a little longer in the public service. 
At this answer Friends feel uneasy, and say 
if their meeting-houses are not restored they 
will apply to Friends in London for their co- 
operation. 

1783, 2d of 10th mo.—Friends are informed 
that they may now take their meeting-house 
into their possession. A committee is ap- 
pointed to do so much repairs thereon as may 
accommodate the Monthly Meeting. 

1783, 12th of 11th mo—The Flushing 
meeting-house is restored, and the ground 
rented for £3 a year, the tenant to fence it in 
and deduct the expenses from the rent. 

I here close this fragmentary record, as I 
find nothing of interest after 1783.—The 
American Historical Record. 








LOCAL INFORMATION. 


From letters received, as well as from verbal 
information, the following items are gleaned 
and may be of interest to many Friends. 

At Miami Monthly Meeting, Ohio, in 7th 
month, James W. Haines returned the minute 
granted him to visit Friends in Michigan (in 
which he was accompanied by Jonathan W. 
Plummer.) At the same meeting he ob- 
tained-a minute to attend Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ing and to attend all the Meetings in the 
State of Ohio and Western Pennsylvania, and 
to attend Baltimore Yearly Meeting and 
some Meetings within its limits and to ap- 
point some meetings as way may open 
among those not in membership with 


Friends. Robert F. Furnas, a minister, 


also obtained a minute to attend Ohio 
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Meanwhile they meet in a private 


on 2d prox. 





Yearly Meeting and appoint meetings 
as way opens. At this Monthly Meet- 
ing quite a number of applications for mem- 
bership were minuted of persons residing near 
Hopewell, the indulged meeting which was 
re-established about two years ago. 

Circular Meetings by appointment and un- 
der the care of a committee have been held 
within Miami Quarterly Meeting. The 
committee has been recently continued by 
that meeting. ; 

Circular Meetings have been established 
within Prairie Grove, Baltimore and other 
Quarterly Meetings. : 


Friends residing at Toledo, Ohje, meet 
together on Ist day at the hours David 
Ketchum. 


Purchase Quarterly Meeting on the 31st 
ult., was large and a favored meeting. 

Creek and Stanford Monthly Meetings 
have been united under the title of Creek 
and Stanford Monthly Meeting, N. Y. 

The Monthly Meetings of both branches of 
the Society of Friends in Marshall County, 
Iowa, have appointed committees to co-oper- 
ate with delegates from other religious de- 
nominations and temperance societies, who 
meet the first Second-day in each month 
for the suppression of intemperance. It has 
been productive of much good and promises 
much success in the future. 

At Centre, Pa.. a First-day School Asso- 
ciation will be held on Seventh-day afternoon, 
31st inst., at 3 o’clock. 

At Spruce Monthly Meeting on the 23 inst., 


Susan N. Williams, a minister, obtained a 


minute to attend Centre Quarterly a ae 
Pa. That Quarterly Meeting 77 -- 


RESTING. 
BY ROBERT COLLYER. 

I had a friend once in Michigan (he is now 
in Heaven) who was one of those men that 
give their whole heart to business, and be- 
lieve in nothing else on week days, while 
even on Sundays their worship is, never to 
be still if they are religious men, but to be 
dving something from daylight to bed-time. 

One summer day the feeling came over him 
that he would wander away, just for once, 
into the silence, and take one whole day of 
perfect rest. It was toward an upland he 
took his way, wandering by some small lakes, 
of an exquisite beauty, and enjoying every 
moment of his holiday ; until away on in the 
afternoon, when he had drunk deep of the 
quietness, and was lying on his face in the 
grass, happening lazily to lift his head, all at 
once as by a flash, he saw that one of these 
lakes could be tapped for his mill-dam, and 
so give him water enough to tide him over 








the Summer dryness and prevent his wheel 
from stopping when it ought to go right on. 
He went home at sunset, blessing himself for 
his good fortune as well as for the leisure, 
which was likely to turn out a better day’s 
work than he had done for a long :ime, took 
@ survey of the land next day, and when he 
told me the story he had made his connec- 
tion with the new reservoir, and it answered 
entirely his expectation. 

I have often thought of my friend’s adven- 
ture since then, as an illustration of a lesson 
we are rather loath to learn in this busy Jand 
of ours—how springs and reservoirs of bless- 
10g may sometimes be opened to us through 
a perfect quietness we can never find through 
incessant toil. We do not believe in rest as 
devoutly as we believe in work. It does not 
seem possible we can ever do as good service 
either for God or man to be still as to be 
stirring. In this intense life we easily be- 
lieve that to do nothing one whole day is for 
that day to be nothing. Itis as f we should 
do nothing in a boat alone amoung the rapids 
of the St. Lawrence. The majestic motion 





and contention of the lite about us over- 


comes us, so that the gracious word contem- 
plation in the old, sweet sense, is about as 
strange to the most of us as Sanscrit. We 
contemplate the very heavens to remember 
how many millions of miles the sun travels 
in an hour. Work while it is day, is the 
watch-word of our age, and it is always day. 
Time means the time to do things. “ Let us 
then be up and doing,” is indeed our psalm 
of life. We fight the idea of the philosopher 
that God cannot have rested on the seventh 
day and hallowed it, and then often illustrate 
our own belief by filling the seventh day as 
full of caresasthe rest. * * * * 

Then activity is so handsome and taking, 
and has so much to say for herself, compared 
with her sister, stillness, that we cannot help 
loving ner. To see a house bright and crisp, 
because the mistress can never bear to see a 
pin out of its place or a fly in it; and full 
and plenty in hall and kitchen, because the 
husband is at work all day long, with never 
@ thought of resting ; and farms and factories 
stirring with prosperity, because their man- 
agers are of a moving spirit ; and churches 
full of interested people, because the minister 
is such an incessant worker—how can still- 
ness, we say, come into comparison with an 
activity like this? Surely, in earnest times 
like these, to sit still even for a day is to take 
the lower place. 

Well, this 1 noticed when I was on Nan- 
tucket once: that in the ocean there was a 
beauty aud power quite peculiar to its rest, 
as well as its motion. 

Once in a while there would come a day 
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when the waters would leap into white frm, 
in their strife with the great, calm cliffs ; 
and then a day when the blue waters would 
melt into the sky, full of innocent dimples, 
which made you feel as if the tices were 
laughing with content. But this was what I 
noticed besides : that in the clear waters rest- 
ed the full sun, while in the unresting waters 
you saw only broken lights. There was a 
shining on the edges, but not in the deeps; a 
stormful grandeur, but no mirror of the quiet 
heavens. It was in a Summer vacation, 
when I was glad enough to find reasons for 
lounging all day long on the sweetest bit of 
land I ever found west of the heathery Ram- 
ald’s Moor, where I wandered a quarter of a 
century age. And so I said to myself: 
Beautiful is the activity that works fur good, 
and beautiful the stillness that waits for good. 
Blessed the self-sacrifice of the one and the 
aelf-abnegation of the other. Martha gives 
up everything, that she may be hospitable, 
and is cumbered with much servifg; and 
Mary sits still. But still the voice of the 
Lord tells her, and tells us through her, that 
she hath chosen the good part. I would 
like, then, if I could do it, to include both in 
their turn in the sum of my life. We can- 
not help believing in work ; but there are 
days when we should be glad because we are 
quiet,—when both the strong motion and the 
strong emotion of existence should be done 
with for a while, and all things be as naught 
to.us except ‘the pure stillness which, like 
the still sea I saw, only drank in the sun 
and glassed his clear shining through its 
whole heart. 

And I doubt not this stillness may often 
mean to busy men and women simply to be 
still, and nothing more. There was a man 
last night at a wedding I attended whose 
whole being seemed broken—body, soul, and 
spirit. “How are you feeling?” a friend 
said to him. “ Much better,” she replied. 
“T have gained six pounds.” What are you 
taking ?” was the next question. “ Rest,” he 
replied—* brown bread, cream, long rides be- 
hind a pony that goes like a snail, long 
sleeps between my rides, out of which I wake 
up and say to myself, ‘I don’t care whether 
school keeps or no.’ Never did it before ; 
have to do it now, and like it, and am bound, 
please God, to get well.” Poor fellow! I 
thought: You came near working your way 
into six feet of sand on Rose Hill. You will 
believe a‘ter this in resting, when you get to 
work again ; but you can pever rest as you 
might have done if you had known these 
thirty years what you know now. 

So, men of business, believe me, there is 
now and then a profitable venture in dving 
nothing at al]. In the power to put business 
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aside, and abiding now and then in a perfect | tion of intemperate habits, the undersigned, 
quiet, things sometimes solve themselves, | while unable to abandon the use of alcohol in 
when we give them that advantage which re-| the treatment of certain cases of disease are 
fuse to come clear for all our trying. We | yet of the opinion that no medical practitioner 
all know how, by simply taking some per-| should prescribe it without a sense of grave 
plexity into the deepest silence this side of | responsibility. They believe that alcohol, in 
death—a good night’s sleep—we can do bet-| whatever form should be prescribed, with as 
ter sometimes than if we sat up and wrought | much care as any powerful drug, and that the 
ata task all night. When Matthew Murray, | directions for its use should be so framed as 
ef Leeds, wanted to see his way through | not to be interpreted as a sanction for excess, 
some sore perplexity in his inventions, and | or necessarily for the continuance of its use 
all other effort was of no use, he rested day | when the occasion is past. They are also of 
and night from all noise, and all effort ex-| opinion that many people immensely exag- 
cept the effort an active man has to keep| gerate the value of alcohol as an article of 
himself quiet ; and then the thing he wanted | diet, and since no class of men see so much of 
would steal in and lock at him, and light on | its ill effects, and possess such power to re- 
him, and stay as birds used to light on the | strain its abuse, as members of their own pro- 
old hermits, no more afraid of them than of'| fession, they hold that every medical practi- 
the trees under which they sat. tioner is bound to exert his utmost influence 
And, mothers, you may care and toil in-| to inculcate habits of great moderation in the 
cessantly for your little ones, never resting | use of alcoholic liquids. Being also firmly 
& moment in your devotion ; and then, be-| convinced that the great amount of drinking 
cause you never do be quiet, but enter into | of alcoholic liquors among the working classes 
your very closet with a little frock to mend, | of this country is one of the greatest evils of 
you shall never be quite able to take the|the day, destroying—more than anything 
whole sunlight and sum of your motherhood | else—the health, happiness, and welfare of 
into your heart. You will be so full of care | those classes, and neutralizing, to a large ex- 
about the bread that perishes as to miss the| tent, the great industrial prosperity which 
bread that cometh down from Heaven. No| Providence has placed within the reach of 
person in the world needs so much now and | this nation, the undersigned would gladly sup- 
then to be still, and open her soul only to| port any wise legislation which would tend 
the silence, as an earnest, energetic, whole-| to restrict within proper limits the use of al- 
hearted mother. This eternal activity is al-| coholic beverages, and gradually introduce 
most sure to run at last into shallows. habits of temperance.” George Burrows, 
I have left myself no space to touch the} M. D., F. R.S., President of the Royal College 
worth of this stillness and rest in those things | of Physieians, Physician Extraordinary to the 
which belong intimately to the higher life ;| Queen ; George Busk, F. R S., President of 
but it is all of a piece with what I have said | the Royal College of Surgeons, and others.— 
already, and so Il am content. Or will not| Late Paper. 
one look into the face and one glance along 
the life of any true follower of George Fox 
we may happen to know, leave us without ex- 
cuse if we fail to learn of that holy quiet 
into which the soul can enter, where the Di- 
vine business of being still and waiting on 
God may sometimes bring us so near to Him 
in the peace that passeth all understanding, 
that, in comparison, our “ exercises” shall be 
like the burtle in the ring of a tornado com- 
pared with the perfect stillness of its inti- 
mate heart.— Independent. 
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For Friends* Intelligencer. 
“COMFORT YE MY PEOPLE.” 


“ All manner of sin and blaspherry shall be for- 
given men, but blasphemy against the Holy Ghost 
shall never be furgiven, neither in this world nor 
that which is to come.” 


Many sincerely conscientious minds who 
feel they have not in all things been true to 
the revealings of the divine Spirit, apply this 
text to themselves, and think the day of 
grace has past, and they go mourning on their 
way. I have met some so fixed in this belief 
that nothing could change it, when there was 
HOLIC LIQUORS BY PHYSICIANS. not a shadow of doubt in my mind but they 

The following document, signed by three| were safe in the hollow of the Almighty 
hundred of the leading physicians of Lon-| hand. My heart goes out in sympathy to 
don, appeared in the papers of that city in the | such, wherever they are ; and I would assure 
latter part of last year :-— them in our loving Father’s name, this strong 

“As it is believed that the inconsiderate | language was never intended for such as they. 

rescription of large quantities of alcoholic | It can only belong to that class who willfully 
figuid by medicai men for their patients has | and determinately rebel against the light un- 
given rise, in many instances, to the forma-! til their hearts are like the nether miil-stone, 
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and who draw iniquity as with cords of vaui- 
ty, and sin as with a cart-rope, inquiring’ in 
their hearts “ who is the Lord that we should 
serve him, and what profit shall we have, if 
we pray unto him,” saying to evil, “ Be thou 
my good, and glorying in their shame.” 

O, how different this condition from one 
that laments the least deviation from the 
high and exalted standard raised by the inoni- 
tor placed within, which ever inclines heaven- 


ward, and cites to watch unto prayer. The’ 


good Shepherd is near these though they per- 
ceive Him not, so great is their humiliation ; 
they sit as in sackcloth, with dust upon the 
head, wrapped in weeds of mourning; they 
appeal in secret to their Judge as did Job of 
old, “ Why is light given toa man whose way 
is hid, and whom God hath hedged in.” This 
very rending of heaven and earth is to pre- 
pare for higher good. 

Lift up your heads in hope, poor as you 
feel. To you will the good Shepherd say in 
the day of final devision, “ Ye are they who 
have continued with me in my temptations, 
and I appoint unto you a kingdom.” 

The woman noted in the Gospels, who 
threw her two mites into the treasury, had 
no idea that this act was marked by the 
Master, or would be recorded for generations 
to come; but so it was, aod sweet it is to have 
evidence of the estimate placed upon pure 
intentions, 

The poor in spirit, the mourner, and those 
that hunger and thirst after righteousness 
are among the blessed. The comforter will 
come from the throne of his glory, and with 
words of cheer allay all their perturbations. 
“ Fear not, I am with thee, be not dismayed, 
Tam thy God.” “ Light shall rise out of ob- 
scurity, and darkness be as the noon-day, the 
Lord shall be thy everlasting light, thy God, 
thy glory.” Sana Hoyt. 

Eighth Month 16, 1872. 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 





One after another is removed from 
labor, till we look over the fields that are 
white unto the harvest and find the laborers 
but few as in the olden time by the sea of Gali- 
lee. The spirit of the Lord is unfolding some 
precious minds in.sych a manner that they 
cannot much longer remain in silence but 
the lips will be touched as with a coal from 
off the Holy Altar, enabling them to speak 
of things which are only revealed unto those 
who are children of the Father to the com- 
forting of the weary ones along the pathway 


of life. The mantle that has fallen must be 
taken up ; the work must goon and my ear- 
nest desire is that those who feel that a por- 
tion has rested upon them, will be faithful, 
will draw closer unto the heavenly vision 
that they may have written in their book of 
life revelations of truth, which they may give 
forth in time to the hungry little ones who 
are weary and worn with their journey 
through the clouds and darkness, There area 
few whose mission seems to be as guides for 
the rest who stand upon the mountain top 
calling unto the others to come up hither, and 
with a word of encouragement, pointing 
out the way, that the weaker ones may 
avoid the snares and pitfalls in their way. 

I remember that some years ago I went in- 
to a maze in Hampton Court, thinking I could 
easily find my way out, but the more I tried the 
more bewildered [ became, till after more than 
two hours fruitless labor of body and brain, 
I was compelled to accept the services of a 
person placed there for the purpose of show- 
ing the way out. It was very hum. liating 
fur I had refused his services several 
times. 

I only speak of this as an_ illustration 
which is very often recalled to my mind, and 
has had great influence over my life and 
saved me many times from myself. Our life 
isa maze and the Lord is our Guide, let us 
all be obedient unto the drawings of his love 
whither it shall lead us, that the work may 
go on. Although the loved ones may be re- 
moved from our sight for atime, they have 
ascend.d and will draw us up higher and 
higher, till mortality shall take on im- 
mortality and all be gathered into Christ. 





My thoughts have gone out to you, and 
the many who have known and been blessed 
with J. H. R.’s companionship, even we, who 
bave known 30 little of him, have felt much 
on account of his suffering and removal ; but 
many times since receiving thy letter, the 
language of Jesus to his disciples comes forci- 
bly to my remembrance: “ It is expedient 
for you that I go away ; for if I go not awa 
the Comforter will not come unto you.” It 
was when the disciples were in the lowest 
depth of hope crushed, and their joy all gone 
out, that Christ was given back to them trom 
the grave. And as he came unto them, so 
shall He come untoall that are His. To him 
who gropes in doubt, he. will come as the 
Light indeed. To the bereaved, he will 
come as consolation, as love given back and 
made good a thousand-fold. To the sincere 
he will come as pardon and healing. In the 
garden, upon the road, in our secret chamber, 
when we expect him not, he will come. It 
may be through the gate of death. It may 
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be while we yet walk the earth. To some he 
discloses himself by slow degrees, so that at 
last they wonder to see in how close compan- 
ionship with their Lord they have unknow- 
ingly been. But to all alike, his word is the 
same, “ Watch, for ye know neither the day 
nor the hour wherein the Son of Man com- 
eth.” Deeply do I feel the truth of all this 
and our inability to know just what is best 
for ourselves, or for posterity. And hard as 
it is to see the faithful removed, my heart is 
often made glad with the thought that the 
memory of such lives may aid more in win- 


ning souls to Christ, than their longer con- 
tinuance here. 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 31, 1872. 


CoRRECTION IN THE MEmoIR OF M. B.— 
Those who file the Intelligencer, wili please 
refer to No. 17, page 258, first column, 25th 
line from the bottom, and erase “and Alexan- 
dria.” The author of the memoir finds that 
the Friends of Alexandria did not belong to 
Indian Spring Monthly Meeting. They had 
a Monthly Meeting of their own previous to 
that time. 

Oe 
MARRIED. 

YOCOM—KING.—On 2d day, Eighth month 19th, 
1872, at the residence of Mary King, with the appro- 
bation of Little Britain Montbly Meet ng, Jesse Yo- 
com, of Morgan County, Obio, to Annie King, of 
Fulton, Lancaster County, Pa, 

DIXON—McKINSTRY.—On the 14th of Eighth 
month, 1872, at the residence of Gideon G. Dare, and 
under the care of Baltimore Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, Isaac F. Dixon to Mary M. McKinstry. 

cai —callicatahis 
DIED. 

DOWNS.—At the residence of her father, Charles 
Shinvns. on the morning of the 14th of Fifth month, 
1872, Hannah, widuw of John Downs, in the 33d 
year of her age; a member of Maple Grove Monthly 
Meeting, Indiana. After a li gering illness, she 
quietly passed away like one going to sleep. 

DOWNS.—Io the Third month, 1872, William, 
son of Hannah Downs, in the 3d year of bis age. 

LIPPINCOTT.—On the 17th of Eighth month, 
1872, Abigail, widow of Abraham Lippincott, aged 
nearly 91 years; a member of Westfield Particular, 
and Chester, N. J, Monthly Meetings. 

WATSON.—At Abington, Pa., on the 18th of 
Kighth mo: th, 1872, of consumption, Deborab H., 
wife of Mark Watson, in the 60th year of her age. 
Ee Fe ST 


From the Iadependent. 
BITS OF TRAVEL AT HOME—THE GEYSERS. 
BY H. H. 
By boat from San Francisco to Vallejo. 
By cars from Vallejo to Calistoga. By stage 
from Calistoga to the Geysers. This was the 
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guide-book formula. It was to take an after- 
noon and a forenoon, and the night between 
was to be spent at Calistoga. But nothing 
was said in the advertisement about the love- 
liness of the sunset in the Golden Gated Bay, 
on which we were to sail to Vallejo. It was 
not mentioned that Mount Tamalpais would 
be yellow in mist on our left, and Mount 
Diablo purple in mist on our right, and that 
al) the San Pablo shore would seem geutly 
floating up and down, and back and forth, as 
we passed, like the edge of some enchanted 
country, on which no man might land; that 
the fortified islands in the bay wou!'d be so 
strangely touched and lit up by the level 
beams of the sinking sun that their bastions 
and towers would only seem as still further 
token of an enchanted country; and that, 
when, after an hour and a half of this, we 
reached the opening of the Napa Valley, we 
should be carried into the heart of the very 
kingdom of Ceres herself—and on a festival 
year, too, it seemed to us, as we looked out of 
the car-windows, and saw yellow grain and 
green vines stretching miles away on either 
hand, and interrupted at last only by a 
mountain wall, too high for the grain and 
vines to climb. “Surely, there can be no such 
other valley as this in California?” we said. 
“Oh! yes; much finer valleys than this,” 
replied a statistical traveler at our side. 
“This is a small affair. Very pretty, very 
pretty. But the San Joaquin Valley is fifty 
miles wide and three hundred miles long! 
Contains 18 million acres of land !” he added, 
maliciously seeing our wide-open eyes. 

Since that day we have journeyed in the 
San Joaquin Valley; have looked off over 
its boundless yellow seas of wheat; have 
come upon distant vista views of it, where it 
looks so like one great ocean line that no 
stranger would ever dream of its beiug land ; 
but not all its vastness and richness can dim 
or dwarf the picture of beautiful, glowing, 
smiling Napa. The mountain ranges on each 
side of Napa Valley are green to the tops; 
but clear-cut against the sky, as if they were 
of bare rock. There is not a waste ficld,a 
barren spot in it. Tall oak trees, which 
spread and droop like elms, stand in all the 
vineyards and wheat-fields. It seems impos- 
sible to believe that they have not been 
grouped and placed; but they have simply 
been left where they were found. Each man 
has set his house in a park, and each village 
stands in a wooded domain. 


It was dark when we reached Calistoga. 
“ Free carriage for the Calistoga Springs Ho- 
tel,” resounded all along the platform from 
an invisible point in the distance. It was 
only partly visible when we reached it and 
clambered in, and the road was not visible 
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at all. Neither was the hotel fully visible 
when we were a-ked to enter it. It was the 
oddest, most twinkling of little starry spots 
I ever saw; low, ambushed in trees, with a 
wide stoop thatched with great hemlock 
boughs, from which hung a lantern here and 
there. “No rooms in the hotel,” the land- 
lord said. This did not seem so strange to 
us next morning, when we learned that there 
were but two sleeping-rooms in it. “ But he 
had reserved rooms for us in a cottage.” 

Out into the darkness, following a small 
boy, carrying two candles and a handful of 
matches, we went. The path wound and was 
narrow. Heavy odors of roses and honey- 
suckles came up on each side. If westepped 
off to right or left, we were insoft grass. We 
passed dim shapes of pavilions and summer- 
houses and arbors. At last the boy swung 
open a little gate, and stepped up on the piazza 
of a house, whose door stood open. Striking 
a@ match on the heel of his boot, he lit our 
candles, and threw open the doors of our 
sleeping-rooms—two tiny closets, holding one 
bed, one window, one chair, one washstand. 
There were two more such closets opposite 
ours. These four made the cottage! No 
keys, no bolts! ‘“ How shall we get anything 
we want? Is there any servant in this house?” 
said we. 

The boy looked amazed. We were evi- 
dently new to the ways of California water 
ing places. “What would you like?” said 
he, “I'll bring it to you.” 

Thus pressed, we discovered that we really 
did not want anything, except hot water; but 
it seemed eminently probable that we should 
want at least a dozen things as soon as the boy 
had vanished in the thick darkness, and we 
had no visible or invisible means of communi 
cation with him. Ina few moments came an- 
other boy, guiding two more gr«ping travel- 
ers into this dusky retreat. The doors were 
shut, all was still, save the delighted musqui- 
toes, to whom we were given over. It was a 
novel situation. How far were we from the 
hotel? Who were our opposite neighbors? 
No door could be fastened. Our one window 
must be open, or we should smother; but it 
seemed to be only two feet from the piazza 
floor and only one from the foot of our beds. 
However, as there was nothing else to be 
done, we went to sleep; and in the morning 
we only laughed at our fears. Eighteen of 
these picturesque little cottages stood in one 
circle around the hotel. The winding path, 
which had seemed so long in the darkness, 
was only a few rods long. Every body was 
within sound of everybody else, and the cot- 
tages and the summer-houses and the arbors 
and the pavilions were all in full blossom— 
roses and honeysuckles and geraniums. It 


was simply a cluster of bed-rooms in a gar- 
den. The wide hemlock-thatched stoop of 
the hotel looked even more picturesque by 
daylight than it had done the night before. 
Why does it not enter into the heads of all 
landlords to do this thing? Then, when the 
summer heats are over, the hemlock boughs 
can be burat up, the rough sapling pillars of 
the stoop taken down, and the sun let into 
the rooms. The dining-room of this little 
hotel was also very picturesque. The tables 
were small and arranged in two rows. High 
up over each table was swung an odd banner- 
like thing, made of strips of gay paper, with 
fringes of blue, red, yellow, green, and pink. 
All of these were connected together by a 
wire, and the whole affair could be moved by 
a cord in the kitchen, and swung slowly back 
and forth above the tables, to keep off flies 
and make a cool breze. When it was in mo- 
tion it made a very gay stir, like a fluttering 
of paroquet’s wings. 

The “Great Foss” stood in the door-way, 
and the Great Foss’ horses stood outside. 
Six of them harnessed to a three-seated open 
wagon. Who is the Great Foss? Ah! that 
is the question which pressed upon our minds 
when friends said and friends wrote and 
friends reiterated : “ Be sure and drive with 
Foss. That is the great thing, after all, in 
the trip to the Guysers.” All our cross- 
questioning failed to elicit anything in regard 
to this modern Jehu, except the fact that he 
was in the habit of driving six horses at full 
gallop around a right-angled corner, and not 
upsetting his wagon. This seemed to us an 
equivocal recommendation of a driver on a 
very dangerous road. Nevetheless we hum- 
bly entreated that we might take our full 
share of the delicious risk of broken legs and 
necks, and be able to come away sayinz that 
we too had gone at full gallop around right- 
angled corners of narrow roads, with the 
“daring champion reinsman of the world,” 
as an enthusiastic writer has called Mr. Foss. 
With meek thankfulness we took our seats 
on the middle seat, the posts of greatest honor 
and danger, on the front seat, having been 
secured many days in advance, by telegraph, 
from a distant part of California. Such is 
the notoriety of Mr. Foss’ driving, and so 
inexplicable are the desires of the human 
heart. But we soon forgot our disappointment 
as we drove out into the fresh morning beauty 
of the valley—the same park-like fields of 
grain and grass and oak trees on each band, 
and the beautiful mountain, St. Helen’s, just 
rising above the gray mists. Soon the val- 
ley uvarrowed; the hills were covered with 
lower growths; no more oaks; farm-houses 
were wider apart. All things showed that 
we were drawing near the wilds. In solitary 
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a be while we yet walk the earth. To some he 
discloses himself by slow degrees, so that at 
last they wonder to see in how close compan- 
ionship with their Lord they have unknow- 
ingly been. But to all alike, his word is the 
same, “ Watch, for ye know neither the day 
nor the hour wherein the Son of Man com- 
eth.” Deeply do I feel the truth of all this 
and our inability to know just what is best 
for ourselves, or for posterity. And hard as 
it is to see the faithful removed, my heart is 
often made glad with the thought that the 
memory of such lives may aid more in win- 
ning souls to Christ, than their longer con- 
tinuance here. 


~ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 31, 1872. 













































































CoRRECTION IN THE Memoir or M. B.— 
Those who file the Intelligencer, wil: please 
refer to No. 17, page 258, first column, 25th 
line from the bottom, and erase “and Alexan- 
dria.” The author of the memoir finds that 
the Friends of Alexandria did not belong to 
Indian Spring Monthly Meeting. They had 
a Monthly Meeting of their own previous to 
that time. 
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MARRIED. 


i YOCOM—KING.—On 2d dar, Eighth month 19th, 
j 1872, at the residence of Mary King, with the appro- 
bation of Little Britain Montbly Meet ng, Jesse Yo- 
com, of Morgan County, Obio, to Annie King, of 
Fulton, Lancaster County, Pa, 
DIXON—McKINSTRY.—On the 14th of Eighth 
month, 1872, at the residence of Gideon G. Dare, and 
under the care of Baltimore Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, Isaac F. Dixon to Mary M. McKinstry. 


— -—~—~wer 


DIED. 


DOWNS.—At the residence of her father, Charles 
Shinns, on the morning of the 14th of Fifth month, 
1872, Hannah, widuw of John Downs, in the 33d 
year ot her age; a member of Maple Grove Monthly 
Meeting, Indiana. After a li gering illness, she 
quietly passed away like one going to sleep. 

DOWNS.—Ioa the Third month, 1872, William, 
son of Hannah Downs, in the 3d year of bis age. 

LIPPINCOTT.—On the 17th of Eighth month, 
1872, Abigail, widow of Abraham Lippincott, aged 
nearly 91 years; a member of Westfield Particular, 
and Chester, N. J, Monthly Meetings. 

WATSON.—At Abington, Pa., on the 18th of 
Eighth moth, 1872, of consumption, Deborab H., 
wife of Mark Watson, in the 60th year of her age. 



























































































































































From the Iadependent. 
BITS OF TRAVEL AT HOME—THE GEYSERS. 
BY H. H. 
By boat from San Francisco to Vallejo. 
By cars from Vallejo to Calistoga. By stage 
from Calistoga to the Geysers. This was the 
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guide-book formula. It was to take an after- 
noon and a forenoon, and the night between 
was to be spent at Calistoga. But nothing 
was said in the advertisement about the love- 
liness of the sunset in the Golden Gated Bay, 
on which we were to sail to Vallejo. 
not mentioned that Mount Tamalpais would 
be yellow in mist on our left, aud Mount 
Diablo purple in mist on our right, and that 
al] the San Pablo shore would seem gently 
floating up and down, and back and forth, as 
we passed, like the edge of some enchanted 
country, on which no man might land; that 
the fortified islands in the bay wou'd be so 
strangely touched and lit up by the level 
beams of the sinking sun that their bastions 
and towers would only seem as still further 
token of an enchanted country; and that, 


It was 


when, after an hour and a half of this, we 
reached the opening of the Napa Valley, we 


should be carried into the heart of the very 


kingdom of Ceres herself—and on a festival 


year, too, it seemed to us, as we looked out of 


the car-windows, and saw yellow grain and 
green vines stretching miles away on either 
hand, and interrupted at last only by a 
mountain wall, too bigh for the grain and 
vines to climb. “Surely, there can be no such 
other valley as this in California?” we said. 
“Oh! yes; much finer valleys than this,” 
replied a statistical traveler at our side. 
“This is a smal] affair. Very pretty, very 
pretty. But the San Joaquin Valley is fifty 
miles wide and three hundred miles long! 
Contains 18 million acres of land!” he added, 
maliciously seeing our wide-open eyes. 

Since that day we have journeyed in the 
San Joaquin Valley; have looked off over 
its boundless yellow seas of wheat; have 
come upon distant vista views of it, where it 
looks so like one great ocean line that no 
stranger would ever dream of its being land ; 
but not all its vastness and richness can dim 
or dwarf the picture of beautiful, glowing, 
smiling Napa. The mountain ranges on each 
side of Napa Valley are green to the tops; 
but clear-cut against the sky, as if they were 
of bare rock. There is not a waste ficld,a 
barren spot in it. Tall oak trees, which 
spread and droop like elms, stand in all the 
vineyards and wheat-fields. It seems impos- 
sible to believe that they have not been 
grouped and placed; but they have simply 
been left where they were found. Each man 
has set his house in a park, and each village 
stands in a wooded domain. 


It was dark when we reached Calistoga. 
“ Free carriage for the Calistoga Springs Ho- 
tel,” resounded all along the platform from 
an invisible point in the distance. It was 
only partly visible when we reached it and 
clambered in, and the road was not visible 
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at all. Neither was the hotel fully visible 
when we were a-ked to enter it. It was the 
oddest, most twinkling of little starry spots 
I ever saw; low, ambushed in trees, with a 
wide stoop thatched with great hemlock 
boughs, from which hung a lantern here and 
there. “No rooms in the hotel,” the land- 
lord said. This did not seem so strange to 
us next morning, when we learned that there 
were but two sleeping-rooms in it. “ But he 
had reserved rooms for us in a cottage.” 

Out into the darkness, following a small 
boy, carrying two candles and a handful of 
matches, we went. The path wound and was 
narrow. Heavy odors of roses and honey- 
suckles came up on each side. If westepped 
off to right or left, we were insoft grass. We 
passed dim shapes of pavilions and summer- 
houses and arbors. At last the boy swung 
open a little gate, and stepped up on the piazza 
of a house, whose door stood open. Striking 
a match on the heel of his boot, he lit our 
candles, and threw open the doors of our 
sleeping-rooms—two tiny closets, holding one 
bed, one window, one chair, one washstand. 
There were two more such closets opposite 
ours. These four made the cottage! No 
keys, no bolts! “ How shall we get anything 


we want? Is there any servant in this house?” | friends reiterated: “ Be sure and drive with 
said we. Foss. That is the great thing, after all, in 

The boy looked amazed. We were evi-|the trip to the Guysers.” All our cross- 
dently new to the ways of California water: | questioning failed to elicit anything in regard 
ing places. “‘ What would you like?” said} to this modern Jehu, except the fact that he 
he, “I'll bring it to you.” was in the habit of driving six horses at full 

Thus pressed, we discovered that we really | gallop around a right-angled corner, and not 
did not want anything, except hot water; but | upsetting his wagon. This seemed to us an 
it seemed eminently probable that we should | equivocal recommendation of a driver on a 
want at least a dozen things as soon as the boy | very dangerous road. Nevetheless we hum- 
had vanished in the thick darkness, and we| bly entreated that we might take our full 
had no visible or invisible means of communi. | share of the delicious risk of broken legs and 
cation with him. Ina few moments came an-| necks, and be able to come away sayinz that 
other boy, guiding two more gr: ping travel-| we too had gone at full gallop around right- 
ers into this dusky retreat. The doors were| angled corners of narrow roads, with the 
shut, all was still, save the delighted musqui- | “daring champion reinsman of the world,” 
toes, to whom we were given over. It was a| as an enthusiastic writer has called Mr. Foss. 
novel situation. How far were we from the} With meek thankfulness we took our seats 
hotel? Who were our opposite neighbors? | on the middle seat, the posts of greatest honor 
No door could be fastened. Our one window | and danger, on the front seat, having been 
must be open, or we should smother; but it | secured many days in advance, by telegraph, 
seemed to be only two feet from the piazza} from a distant part of California. Such is 
floor and only one from the foot of our beds.| the notoriety of Mr. Foss’ driving, and so 
However, as there was nothing else to be| inexplicable are the desires of the human 
done, we went to sleep; and in the morning | heart. But we soon forgot our disappointment 
we only laughed at our fears. Eighteen of | as we drove out into the fresh morning beauty 
these picturesque little cottages stood in one| of the valley—the same park-like fields of 
circle around the hotel. The winding path, | grain and grass and oak trees on each hand, 
which had seemed so long in the darkness, | and the beautiful mountain, St. Helen’s, just 
was only a few rods long. Every body was| rising above the gray mists. Soon the val- 
within sound of everybody else, aud the cot-| ley narrowed; the hills were covered with 
tages and the summer-houses and the arbors| lower growths; no more oaks; farm-houses 
and the pavilions were all in full blossom—| were wider apart. All things showed that 
roses and honeysuckles and geraniums. It! we were drawing near the wilds. In solitary 


was simply a cluster of bed-rooms in a gar- 
den. The wide hemlock-thatched stoop of 
the hotel looked even more picturesque by 
daylight than it had done the night before. 
Why does it not enter into the heads of all 
landlords to do this thing? Then, when the 
summer heats are over, the hemlock boughs 
can be burat up, the rough sapling pillars of 
the stoop taken down, and the sun let into 
the rooms. The dining-room of this little 
hotel was also very picturesque. The tables 
were small and arranged in two rows. High 
up over each table was swung an odd banner- 
like thing, made of strips of gay paper, with 
fringes of blue, red, yellow, green, and pink. 
All of these were connected together by a 
wire, and the whole affair could be moved by 
a cord in the kitchen, aad swung slowly back 
and forth above the tables, to keep off flies 
and make a cool breze. When it was in mo- 
tion it made a very gay stir, like a fluttering 
of paroquet’s wings. 

The “ Great Foss” stood in the door-way, 
and the Great Foss’ horses stood outside. 
Six of them harnessed to a three-seated open 
wagon. Who is the Great Foss? Ah! that 
is the question which pressed upon our minds 
when friends said and friends wrote and 
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spots we came upon high posts with one cross 
arm, on which swung a mail-bag. With one 
dexterous stroke, and without reining up his 
horses, Mr. Foss would seize it, and send the 
exchange bag whirling through the air. Then 
we would wheel suddenly into some farm 
yard; the six horses would gallop at full 
speed round a track in shape of a figure 
eight, and come to a sudden halt, like circus 
horses ; then while the horses were drinking 
water, all the men in the two wagons would 
disappear in the farm-house, at a mysterious 
signal from Foss. We koew what it meant 
only too well. This perpetual wayside tip- 
pling is one of the worst of California’s bad 
abits. The extent of it would be simply in- 
credible, except on actual observation. 

Soon we begin to climb. The valley has 
disappeared. We are shut in by hills. We 
are toiling up hills. From each ascent we 
gain we can see only hills. All the fertile 
beauty hasgone. Ouly low pines, manzanita, 
and greasewood bushes are to be seen. But 
the greasewood is in full white flower, and 
looks like a heath; and the ground is gay 
with low flowers—the Columbine, Pink 
Clarkia, by the rod; a Claytonia, with a tiny 
white star-shaped blossom, growing in great 
mats; a low Iris, yellow and white; Soap 
Dragons, yellow and blue—all these, and 
many others which we do not know, make 
the stony and dusty ground bright. Ivis a 
marvel on what they are living; but they 
look content. Great thickets of the “ Cali- 
fornia Lilac,” purple and white, wave along 
the sides of the road, and as far up as we can 
see on the hillsides. It is pathetic to find it 
. called “ Lilac.” I wonder if homesick miners 
did not name it so because the odor has a 
slight resemblance to that of the New Eag- 
land lilac. But its fine, feathery flower looks 
more like a clethra than like a lilac; and it 
has a long botanical name, which I forget. 
Ten miles of this long, winding climb, and 
we are at the summit of the mountain ridge, 
which we must cross to reach the Guyser 
Canyon. 

From this summit is to be had what the 
guide-books call ‘one of the grandest views 
which the globe affords.” I confess to an 
unconquerable indifference to this type of 
view. They seem to me singularly alike in 
all countries; just about so much sharp 
mountaio-top that you can see, and just about 
80 much more that you can’t see, on account 
of mist; just about so much shining line 
of river or sea, and just about so much of 
pale blue at the horizon, which might be river 
or sea, or mountain, or Chinese wall, or any- 
thing else in or out of the universe, for all 
you can discover. 

There is, of course, the one great sugges- 







































down the other side of the mountain. 
the word “ whizzed ” without any forgetful- 
ness of the fact that it is usually applied only 
to bullets and arrows. 
neyed on either of those vehicles ; but I would 
unhesitatingly recommend one or other of 
them for the descent of this Pluton Canyon. 
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tion and stimulus of unmeasured, almost im- 
measurable distance. This is good for con- 
ceit. Estimates are apt to adjust themselves 
in an hour of solitude on a mountain peak. 


But I think that true delight, true realization 


of the gracious, tender, unutterable beauty 
of earth and all created things are to be 


found in outlooks from lower poiats— 
vistas which shut more than they show, sweet 


and unexpected revealings in level places 


and valleys, secrets of near woods, and glo- 
ries of every-day paths. , 
All this I said to myself as we a 
use 


1 have never jour- 


the road is simply a succession of oxbows or 


letter Ss’ in shape, laid along the precipitous 


wall of the Canyon. The turns are so sharp 


that you often lose sight of the leaders and 
of the heads of the chain-horses The road 
is so narrow that in many places the outer 


wheels seem to be absolutely in line with the 


sheer wall below, and in no place does there 
seem to be more than six inches margin. In- 


stead of a firm outer edge of stone, such as 


ought to support a road like this, there are 


many places where the road secms to be only 


a bank of gravel, which at every revolution 


of wheels on it shakes and sends down 


crumbling particles into the abyss below. 


Down this road, round these corners, on these 
rattling rims of gravel-banks we dashed at a 
run—two wagons full of mortal souls. 


One thousand, two thousand feet below us, 
on our right hand, ran the Pluton river, over 
a rocky bed. Tall pines and firs and enor- 
mous bowlders filled np the abyss, so that it 
looked black and terrible. If a bolt, a strap, a 
spoke had given way, as we turned one of those 
corners, wagons, people, all would have spun 
out into the air, as a child’s top spins off 
when it first leaves the string. It was peril- 
ous; it was reckless. But no sober sense can 
keep sober in such a descent; it is only the 


after thought which takes note of the fool- - 


hardiness. At the time, we held our breaths, 
with quite as much delight as terror. Tops 
of trees were below our feet one minute, above 
our heads the. next, and the next gone, left 
behind, and more trees dancing up in their 
places. Gigantic rocks, and gnarled roots, 
and fallen trees covered with moss, aud trick- 
ling streams, and foaming cascades, and 
waving bushes of white blossoms, and great 
spaces of pink and scarlet and yellow flow- 
ers beneath, all seemed to be flying up the 
hill as fast as we were flying down. High 
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on our left arose a wall, whose top we often 
could not see—sometimes solid rock, with 
tiny ferns and flowers clinging in crevices; 
sometimes a heavily-wooded bank, with the 
roots of its great trees projecting, bare, and 
threatening to fall. I have forgotten how 
few minutes we were in reaching the bottom 
of the canyon. I only remember that it was 
a matter of boast that the descent had been 
made in so short atime; and the fact that 
this can be a point of pride with drivers, that 
this kind of road can be looked on as a race- 
course, is more significant than any comment 
or any statistics of speed. Is there any other 
country except America where such a road 
and such driving would be permitted? In 
the famous Ampezzo Pass, in Italy, the road 
has to wind around a dolomite mountain nine 
thousand feet high, the Antelao. Three 
times the road crosses the walled front of that 
mountain. From the lowest road you can 
look up to the two above, and they look like 
mere lines on the rocky surface. From the 
uppermost road you look down straight into 
the valley below, and see no signs of the roads 
by which you have climbed, so sheer is the 
wall. But this road is at all points wide 
enough for two carriages to pass at full speed ; 
and its outer edge is a thick wall of masonry 
and stone, at least a foot wide. 

(To be conc'uded ) 


FOR THE CHILDREN, 


As a supplement to our recent article no- 
ticing President Chadbourne’s work on “ In- 
stinct in Animals,” we wish to say a word 
about a curiosity which may be seen in the 
Museum of Brown University at Providence, 
R. I. There, among other objects of interest, 
are several thousand specimens of birds, to- 
gether with a good showing of nests, and 
among the latter is the curiosity of which we 
speak. It appears to reveal an act of intelli- 
gence and knowledge entirely above the plane 
of instinct so called, and to be clearly refera- 
ble to reason. A bird had built her nest in 
a tree, hanging from a slender branch, not 
much larger than a pipe-stem, which grew 
out of asmall limb about half an inch in 
‘diameter. Passing over the use of strings 
wound around the branch, the ends of which 
were incorporated in the nest, to assist in 
holding it suspended, and which is no new 
expedient in nest-building, we wish to call at- 
tention to a remarkable device of this bird to 
meet an unexpected emergency. After the 
nestlings were hatched, and had grown well 
towards maturity, their increasing weight re- 
vealed the weakness of the branch, and the 
mother-bird seems to have become alarmed 
for the safety of her brood. What should she 
do? The case might well have seemed reme- 
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diless to a creature necessitated, as we are 
told, to work ignorantly and blindly in a pre 
scribed routine, over which she had no con- 
trol. She had found her mistake in rete aa 
so slender a branch to support her house an 
cradle, and must have been appalled by the 
threatened consequences. But “ instinct,” or 
else good sense, came to her assistance. She 
had some knowledge of the functions of a 
string, of its strength, of its pliability, and of 
the mode of attaching it to a twig by winding 
it round and round, and, perchance, of tuck- 
ing under the end to prevent uncoiling—a 
convenient substitute for a knot. But it was 
necessary to advance a long step beyond this ; 
and after tying one end of the string to the 
branch which supported the nest, to carry up 
the other to the main branch and tie that 
also, as well as stretch it tight. Could a tiny 
bird effect this process of reasoning? If she 
could, was the act itself within the compass 
of her physical powers, with but a beak and 
talons in the place of hands? This is the pre- 
cise remedy the bird got at and carried into 
execution. The nest itself attests and records 
the fact. All we know of it we take from 
this witness. To save her little family, she 
sought and found a piece of twine several 
inches in length, wound it several times 
around the branch outside of her nest, and, 
having made it secure, then carried up the 
string to the main branch, over which she 
drew it as tight as she was able, and wound 
it around several times until it held firmly. 
Thos, as a guy, it supported the slender 
branch with its own strength, and prevented 
it from breaking under the weight of the nest 
and its occupants. The professor in charge 
of the Museum himeelf took the nest from a 
tree on or near his own premises. He should 
have it photographed, and send the picture 
to the Naturalist, with a precise and minute 
description ; and this should attend particu- 
larly to the probable objection that some kind 
person did the mother-bird the service of 
making a safe nest safer—The Nation. 


THE EVEN TEMPER. 


The other day I was waiting on the wharf 
when, at the last moment, after the cables 
were loosened, and the wheels were beating 
the water, and the ship was on the point of 
sliding away, I saw a gentleman, whom for 
some time I had remarked as anxiously 
awaiting something which did not arrive, hand 
his wife and children over the side, and de- 
scend the plank from the ship to the wharf. 
The moment they were off the plank it was 
raised, and the next instant the ship glided 
into the stream, a gun boomed over the 
water, and she was on her way over the 
ocean. 








Ca 
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The gentleman and family watched the | defects of birth. You know that what isa 
the ship disappear in which for many weeks | conscious effort at first, becomes an involun- 
their passages bad been taken, and which |tary habit. When my nncle was a little boy 
they had left so reluctantly atthe last mo | he slammed the door whenever he went out 
ment. J, in turn watched them not instru-| of a room; but one day his mother called 
sively nor impertinently, I hope, but because | him back and compelled him to close the 
I saw in the gentleman’s face no sign of an-|door quietly. And every time that he for- 
ger, nor, indeed, of very serious disappoint-| got it he was recalled, until very soon he 
ment. While I was admiring his celf-com-| would no more have shut the door with a 
mand—for I have seen people surly because | crash then he would have kicked it open. My 
dinner was delayed—a truckman with a | great-aunt was very careful of the manners of 
heavy load of baggage drove rapidly along | her children; and when she made my uncle 
the wharf. He saw the situation in a mo- | close the door quietly she began to teach him 
ment, and was confounded and frightened. | that he need not lose his temper because he 
The gentleman pointed to the receding ship | had lost his passage to Europe, and that his 
and said, quietly, to the truckman, ‘“ You | manners under all circumstances were within 
have prevented our going.” ‘There was no|his own control.—G. W. Curtis, in Harper's 
anger, no harsh or scolding tone. The gen- | Bazar. 
tleman evidently did not choose to lose 
his temper as well as his passage, and his 
mildness and generosity brought tears to 
the delinquent’s eyes. The truth was, not 
that he bad idly lingered, but that thinking 
he had time enough, he had turned aside 
to send a physician to his wife, and had 
then been impeded upon his way to the 




































DOG-DAYS. 


The popular notion of the “ Dog-days’’ is, 
like many other weather superstitions, to 
be referred to a very remote antiquity. As 
popular conceits do not recognize astronomi- 
cal discoveries and changes, the current no- 
tions of signs and weather wonders are often 
at war with fact and science. The moun, for 
instance, is largely blamed or praised for in- 
fluences with which that body can have very 
little todo; and the terms “lunatic” and 
“ moon-struck,” and their associates and de- 
rivatives are standing libels upon the bright 
satellite which makes night glorious. The 
“ Dog Star” is even more unjustly dealt with, 
being beld accountable for rabid heats and 
rabid dogs. The connection between Sirius, 
which is the dog star, and anything upon 
our earthly abode, is purely fanciful, ex- 
cept, indeed, such connection, yet undis- 
covered, as any or al) the starry host may 
have. 

As warm weather reading, a few facts 
about the dog star and dog-days may be ac- 
ceptable. A writer in Cassel’s Magazine 
has collected some of these notes, which will 
be used in the present article, supplemented 
by facts and fancies from other sources. 
“Names are things” says the familiar pro- 
verb, and “Sirius” may be first taken by his 
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t was, after all, a little thing—the gen- 
tleman and his family had only missed their 
passage. It was merely an immense incon- 
venience, a derangement of plans carefully 
laid, with the general absurdity of all balked 
endeavors of the kind; but it was, for all 
that, a sudden and sharp test of temper. That 
of some of us would have snapped: and I 
pity that truckman if he should ever bring 
the baggage of most of us too late to the 
ship. 

* * * * * * 

It is, indeed, very possible that a man 
who would fall into a passion at little things, 
might be very calm and c urageous in the 
presence of sudden and great danger. But life 
is made up of small occasions, We wish to be 
ready for the stinging of mosquitoes and the 
tickling of flies as well as for earthquakes 
and strokes of Jightning. If your temper is 
equal to little annoyances, I will trust it in 
great emergencies. 

But what is it that puts it into repair and 
keeps itso? Is the secret what we call tem- 
perament, merely ? Js one man born placid 
and another irritable, and is that the end 
ofit? * * * * ] know two saints, one of 
whom says that his own virtue: is the fruit of 
long toil, but that the virtue of his friend 
comes by nature. “I have more moral 
struggles every morning before breaktast,” 
he says, “than my friend ever had in his 
whole life.” 

If, indeed, we are born heroes, let us he 
grateful. But if we are not, let us repair the 


names of the River Nile, about the source of 
which river, some of the testy English geog- 
raphers, with unintentional consistency, are 
pow going mad against Mr, Stanley for his 
discovery of Dr. Livingstone, who is cer- 
tainly “ Nile-mad.” But the method in the 
Dr.’s madness will probably result in the 
solution of a great geographical problem. 
It was observed some three thousand years 
ago, more or less, that twenty days before the 
dog star rose “ heliacally,” or with the sun, 
the rising of the Nile commenced, and thence 


name. “Sihor’ was one of the ancient: 
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the name dog star, in allusion to a watch ddg 
seeing danger and warning people of its ap- 
proach. The inhabitants of tracts subject to 
overflow took the warning and removed. As 
coincidence is very apt to be confounded with 
cause and effect, and as the overfiow of the 
river, whatever advantage it conferred upon 
agriculture, had the reverse iufluence upon 
health, the dog star came in of course for the 
blame of the malarious influences. Twenty 
days before and twenty days after the 
“heliacal” rising were marked off as “ dog- 
days” in the calendar. Greece and Rome 
imported the superstition from Egypt, and we 
have inherited the notion from them. For 
centuries the dies caniculares, or “ dog-days,” 
of the Roman calendar were received in Eu- 
rope and in this country. They began about 
the first of July, and closed about the middle 
of August. Precise dates in common Eng- 
lish old-fashioned almanacs give the 3d of Ju- 
ly as the first of the dog-days, and 11th of 
August as the last. 

he writer hereof heard it confidently said 
the other day, that “ the dog days are over.” 
If the dog days, that is, the twenty days 
before and the twenty days after the “ helia- 
cal” rising of the star are over, then that ris- 
ing of the star with the sun must have taken 
place on July 23d, but the fact is, that the 
phenomenon did not occur until on or about 
the 12th of August. The rising of Sirius 
with the sun varies according to the latitude 
of the place where it is observed, and occurs 
later and later from year to year. In due time, 
if the dog star has anything to do with the 
heat, our descendants will be panting with 
the oppressive atmosphere in February. 


The subject of climate has in late years 
been receiving attention which will remove 
from popular belief many weather supersti- 
tions. We need yet not go to the stars for 
the solution of terrestrial phenomena— 
always excepting our obligations to the great 
centre of our own system—though the won- 
derful discoveries in astronomy are measur- 
ing what have hitherto been deemed inap- 

reciable influences, and weighing what have 

n hitherto regarded as imponderable. A 
certain season in every summer is oppressive 
and insalubrious. The action of natural agents 
upon vegetation, and the influences of chang- 
ing vegetation upon the atmosphere, the 
abundance of rain, or the lack of it, the over- 
flow of waters or their subsidence, the torrid 
dry heat of the sun’s rays, or the steaming 
humidity of the air we breathe, these influen- 
ces, singly or combined, produce the effects 
from which it is quite time to acquit the 
“dog star.” Even the word “climate” has 
become a misnomer, since its use is based on 
the idea that degrees of heat accord with de- 
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grees of latitude. Various local and tidal 
and atmospherical causes so affect the tem- 
perature that a fan and an overcoat of furs 
may be demanded at the same time by men 
who live in the same degree of latitude. It 
is also to be remembered that our comfort 
or discomfort, health or sickness depend more 
upon ourselves, our diet, exercise and mental 
quiet or perturbation than upon any influ- 
ence outside of our own will and conduct. 
And whether the dog-days begin on the 3d or 
the 24th of July, and end on the 12th of Au- 
gust, or the lst of September, the only mode 
in which we can pass them comfortably 
is to “take things by the smooth handle,” 
If the “dog star rages,” let him. We 
can’t help it. But we can help raging our- 
sel ves. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
STRIVING. 
Long I’ve groped iu darkness, Father, 
Far-off seems the promised land, 
Scarcely trusting in my weakness, 
Light will come at thy command. 


Sorely needing Faith and Patience, 
Ever—so to evil prone, 

Wrestling, I have lain, like Jacob, 
With my head upon a stone. 


With my eyes upon the ladder, 
Reaching beavenward from the ground ; 
I have sought, with earoest striving, 
Strength, to mount its lowest round. 


And though angels have descended, 
Sometimes, to my low estate, 

For the fulloess of their mission 
Longingly, I watch and wait. 


Though at times have gleams of brightness 
Shone around my devious way ; 

And sweet notes of glad thankagiving, 
Seemed fair harbinger’s of day— 


Yet again have cloud and tempest 
Hid the suolight from my view, 

And in blindness, vainly striving, 
What I would not, that I do. 


But, though in the lengthened contest, 
Weary ways my feet may know, 
Yet, oh Father, ’till Thou bless me, 
I will never let Thee go. P. 
— Wilmington, 8th mo. 16th, 1872. 
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THE BUILDING OF THE NEST. 
They'll come again to the apple tree— 
Robin and all the rest— 
When the orchard branches are fair to see, 
In the snow of the blossom dressed ; 
And the prettiest thing in the world will be 
The buildiog of the nest. 


Weaving it well so round and trim, 
Hollowing it with care; 

Nothing too far away for him, 
Nothing for her too fair; 

Hanging it safe on the topmost limb— 
Their castle in the air. 


Ab! mother-bird, you have weary days 
When the eggs are under your breast, 
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And your mate will fearfor wilful ways 
When the wee ones leuve the nest; 
But they’! find their wings in a glad amaze, 
And God will see to tbe rest. 
So come to the trees with all your train 
When the apple blossoms bl] w; 
Through the April shimmer of sun and rain 
Go flying to and fro; 
And sing to our hearts as we watch again 
Your fairy building grow. 
—Hurper's Bazar. 
po etait 


A GREENLANDERS LIFE. 

A genuine Greenlander needs help from no 
one, as long as he enjoys good health. All 
his hunting apparatus he makes himself; his 
wife builds the hut, prepares the skins, and 
makes boots and clothes. Cooking over the 
oil lamp is a more tedious operation than on 
an iron stove, but the lamp diffuses a more 
gradual and durable warmth through the 
house, and during Winter it is impossible to 
procure a supply of fuel for the latter. Nev- 
ertheless the native likes the stove, and cuts 
away at the beams of driftwood which forms 
the roof of bis hut, until it threatens to fall, 
and is only kept in position by the hard frost. 
As soon as it thaws, down comes the roof, and 
the occupants take refuge with their neigh 
bor, where they find accommodation on the 
floor or in the passage, comforting themselves 
with the prospect of the speedy return of 
Spring, which is to put an end to all troubles 
of this description.— Moravian. 
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THE VALUE OF FOREST TREES. 


A keen axe, in a stout woodman’s hand, 
will destroy in an hour what it has taken 
a century to produce,and what a century 
cannot replace, A few cords of wood repre- 
sent a snug sum, but what are the dollars in 
comparison to a perpetual fountain? A few 
acres added toa farm are dearly purchased 
by cursing the land for generations with 
drought and barrenness. It is gratifying to 
find that the good common sense of our peo 
ple has led them, to some extent, to see the 
evil that is done, and to repair the injury. 
In Ohio, in one or two of the New England 
States, and especially in the young, vigorous 
States of the Northwest, large plantations are 
beginning to grow up, which there is reason 
to hope will soon add to our supply of wood, 
and prevent the distressing droughts of our 
summers. 

The history of the Icthmus of Suez has 
taught us, recently, a striking lesson in this 
respect. A few years ago the whole region, 
through which M. de Lesseps’s famous canal 
now passes hundreds of richly-laden vessels, 
was a sterile desert—the rainfalls amounting 
often to less than an inch during the year. 
There were no trees to be seen far or ne&r. 
When the energetic Frenchman began his 
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gigantic enterprise, he at once directed thou- 
sands of trees to be planted in proper locsli- 
ties ; they grew up, thanks to careful irriga- 
tion, and now the astonished eye of the tray. 
eler beholds blooming prairies and stately 
forests, where once all was waste and wild 
desert. But a still greater change has come 
over the climate; rain falls now frequently 
and abundantly, the soil produces richly ; and 
if that man is to be counted a benefactor who 
can make a blade of grass to grow where 
none could be raised before, true glory be- 
longs to him who has thus created, as it were, 
a fertile land, capable of maintaining thou- 
sands of industrious and happy citizens — 
From the “ Wonders of Water.” 























THE HORN-BOOK. 


In reading about school books, a century 
or two ago, one often finds allusions to horn- 
books which were in common use at school. 
It is we!l to know just what these horn-books 
were. 

In this age, when books, magazines, and 
newspapers are so cheap and abundant, we 
hardly know how to appreciate them. | In 
the first century, books were made of sheets 
of parchment, all written by hand, so that 
only those of princely weaith could afford to 
own such a treasure. Many articles were 
used for the pages of books, and for writing 
material, before paper was invented. . For 
letters and messages, thin boards were used, 
covered with a thin coating of wax, on which 
@ person could write with any sharp pointed 
instrument. The margin of these letters was 
made thicker than the part written upon, 
forming a protection to the writing, like the 
frame of a common slate. 

Books were often made of wood, thin strips 
of bark, paim-leaves, skins of beasts, and even 
thin sheets of lead. These were all written 
by hand, and often very fively ornamented, 

Even after paper and printing were in- 
vented, it was many years before books were 
used in the schools. The first books used in 
teaching were made of wood, on which were 
placed sheets of paper, containing the alpba- 
bet, short words, and other exercises, often 
the Lord’s Prayer and Scripture texts; over 
these printed sheets was placed a thin sheet 
of transparent horn. When compared with 
the books now used in our common schools, 
it was a rude-looking piece of work, but it 
should teach us to value the many heips and 


conveniences which we now have to make a, 


good education, which is a true blessing eaeily 
obtained.— Youth's Companion. 





WHEN a man has no design but to speak 


the truth he may say a great deal in a very: 


narrow compass.—Steele. 
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| ber for some sacrifice of personal comfort or 


The family is a marvelous educator in | Convenience to the good of others. Brothers 


love. Love is made very easy for us at 
the outset. The child, with its first con- 
sciousness, became aware of tender tones. 
and the gentlest touch, and all manner of 


eweet caresses, The first thing its face learns | 


to reflect is its mother’s smile. The parents’ 
love flows in upon it by every channel of its 
opening nature, and it answers back as nat- 
urally as the water reflects thesun. Growing 
older, the child finds around it brothers and 
sisters; and all the way up to manhood or 
womanhood there is aclosely surrounding cir- 
cle of those from and toward whom kindness 
is a thing of course. 

Then comes another step. There comes 
the miracle by which a man and woman see 
each other with illumined eyes. Each sees 
in the other a goodness, a beauty, a supreme 
loviiness, transcending all they have known 
before. Men call it a delusion, but it is a 
revelation. It is as if God had enabled this 
man and woman to see in each other what he 
sees in them, and to know the angel that shall 
eome forth hereafter. That vision lifts the 
heart into a new life, and kindles in it a self- 
forgetting devotion, a tender and profound 
emotion, in which there is a glimpse of the 
love that fills heaven. Then, in turn, comes 
fatherhood or motherhood, in which the soul 
fills to another the place which images God's 
place to us—the giving beyond any possible 
return, the infinite patience, the self-sacrifice, 
and the overpaying joy. 

Christ puts before his followers a shining 
mark. ‘ Be ye perfect, even as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect. He maketh 
his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 
and 3sendeth rain on the just and on the un- 
just.” That disposition is very hard to reach. 
To love one’s enemies is the final height 
where we touch the Divine perfection. And 
these various forms of human affection are 
steps in the ladder by which we mount up- 
ward. Through them love in its earlier sta- 
ges is made easy and natural tous. Men 
used to talk of the natural affections as some- 
thing wholly alien to the Christian graces. 
But they are no more alien than the blossom 
is to the fruit. ‘‘ He that loveth not his bro 
ther whom he hath seen, how can he love 
God whom he hath not seen?” He that had 
not loved father or mother, or wife or child, 
how could he ever come to love his en- 
emy ? 

‘The household, again, furnishes a wonder- 
ful discipline in self-denial. It is absolutely 
impossible for one who lives in the midst ofa 
family to practice such absolute selfishness as 
is possible toa hermit. The ordinary course 
of family life calls constantly on each mem- 


and sisters as they play or work together have 
continually to give up to each other. The 
older ones of the household must surrender a 
part of their leisure and their favorite occu- 
pations to the claims of the younger ones. 
But the mother above all learns divine les- 
sons in goodness. She is called to lay down 
her life, not once, but every day and hour ; 
to live not in her own joys and troubles, but 
in those of her husband and children. If 
there is one lot in life that naturally 
tendsto make saints, it is the mother’s. 

The family gives more scope than any other 
place to that strongest moral force in life, the 
unseen influence of character. People think 
it is the men who preach or teach or write, 
that have influence on others. The power of 
all the writers and preachers and teachers in 
the world is a shadow compared to that of 
the people who simply act what the others 
talk about. A man may be told a thousand 
times that he ought to be truthful or pure, 
and not receive the slightest effect from it. 
But if he lives in companionship with a no- 
ble woman or an upright man, something of 
their moral quality tends almost inevitably tuo 
attach to him. There is a power in guodness 
over those it touches that is not to be meas- 
ured by outward tests. And this is strongest 
on those who live in the close contact of the 
family. The trath, the purity, the patience, 
the sweetness, that is in father or mother or 
little child pervades the atmosphere of the 
house, and those who breathe it take into 
their own lives something of its spirit. 

The family is God’s house. Through its 
relations his character is revealed. in its 
daily life he has provided a training that best 
develops all pure and generous and noble 
qualities in men. By its affections we are first 
taken out of the narrowness of self, and set to 
walk in the shining way of love. And ifthere 
is any priesthood specially ordained of God, 
it is that of her who is set to minister in this 
temple, as wife and mother.— Christian Un- 
ion. 


——-_—+~ee 
FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION. 


The Executive Committe will meet at Race Street 
Monthly Meeting Room on Sixth-day afternoon, 9th 
mo 6, at 3 o’clock. Full atteadance particularly 
desired. W. M. Levick, Clerk. 


‘ ——0<8SR=o= 
GIRARD AVENUE MEBTING. 


This indulged Meeting under the joint care of 
Philadelphia and Green Street Montbly Meetings, 
having been approved by. Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting, will be opened to-morrow, lst day, lst of 
Ninth mooth, at 10} o’clock, in the new house, 17th 
and Girard avenue, and the meeting heretofore in- 
dulged by Green Street Meeting at 10 o’clock, dis- 
continued. 

The Schools during the week, at the same place, 
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will be opened on Ninth month 2d, under compe- 
tent teachers. 
In said school the tuition is free to children be- 
longing to these two Monthly Meetings. 
comida 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


9th mo. Reading, Pennsylvania, 

; * Abi: gton, “ 

Chester, ” 

‘ Westfield, New Jersey, .M. 
Mount Vernon, N. York, 10} A. M. 
Constantia, New York, — 

3 Warrivgton, Penna., 

“ Salem, New Jersey, 

Whitemarsb, Penaa., 

Gwynedd, " 

* Merion, “ 

‘ York, am 

‘ Ellicott City, Maryland, 

‘ Ridge, Virginia, 

Back Creek, Va., 

Manbassett, New York, 

Wheatland, 6 

nnieeenanniianens 

ITEMS. 

Tas Peasopy Epvucationat Funp.—The report of 
the General Agent, Dr. Burnas, states that the total 
amount appropriated from the Peabody Fund in aid 
of public instraction ia the South since February, 
L871, is $141,350, and the amount contributed by 
the people themselves is estimated at $700,000. Dr. 
Sears gives the following interesting information in 
reference to education in the South: Virginia bas 
411,104 children between the ages of five and twen- 
ty-one years; of these 130,469 attend the public 
schools, which have been organized with marvel- 
lous success since 1870 ; the cost of the system, du- 
ring the year 1871, was $587,172 ; Virginia received 
$26,900 from the Peabody Fund. North Carolina 
has established schools for the poor, and received 
$11,500 from the Peabody Fund. South Caroliua 
has 206,610 children between the ages of six and 
sixteen, more than half of whom are colored. only 
66,056 children, about half being colored, attend 
public school ; the State school fucd has vanished ; 
South Carolina received $5,000 from the Peabody 
Fund. Georgia bas 80,980 children in the public 
schools, and received $7,000 from the Peabody 
Fund. Florida bas 14,000 children in the public 
schools, aod received $6,950 from the Peabody Fund. 
Alabama received $9,200. Mississippi bas 304,762 
children, of whom 117,000 attend public schools, 
and received $530. Louisiana received $9,000. Ar- 
kansas $8,650, and Tennessee $26,900. Texas has 
270,000 children, of whom 90,000 attend school. No 
report is given of any appropriation having been 
made to Texas. In West Virginia there are 166,- 
749 children, of whom 76,599 attend public schoels. 
The expenditures for 1871 amounted to 577,718, 
nearly half of which was for school houses. West 
Virginia received $17,550 from the Peabody Fund, 
The Trustees have ordered that the annual meetings 
of the Board shall hereafter be held in New York 
city, in the month of July, the exact date to be fixed 
by the Chairman, Robert C. Winthrop.— Public 
Ledger. 


Tea, Corres Sugar anv Iron.—In the last montb- 
ly report of the National Statistical Bureau there is 
a series of tables of more than ordinary interest in 
relation to the consumption of tea, coffee, sugar and 
iron. The absolute consumption of tea was 44,- 
$95,845 pounds, an average of one and twelve hun- 
dredths pounds to every man, woman and cbild in 


the United States. Cuffee can hardly be regarded 
80 indispensible a beverage as tea, and consequent- 
ly there has been a great fluctuation in its sale and 
consumption. According to the tables given in the 
report, the past year exhibits the larg-st absolute 
consumption ever known in this country in the same 
period of time, amounting to 312,735,036 pounds— 
an average of eight and one-tenth pounds to each 
person. Every individual American requires and 
uses just thirty pounds of sugar. In that part of 
the report devoted to iron statistics, it is shown that 
during the year just passed, the native production 
of pig iron amounted to 1,707,685 tors, while the 
consumption amounted to 1,782,052, the difference 
being made up by the importation of 74,367 tons 
from abroad, the foreign supply, as contrasted with 
the domestic, being only 4 per cent. Assuming the 
population of the country to be forty millions, though 
it falls far short of it, the consumption of pig iron 
was as one bunodred pounds to each inhabitant 
Figures are facts, and nothing could more incon. 
testably show the enormous strides taken in the 
path of progress by the couatry within the past few 
years than those given above. 


Progress in Japaxn.—Almost every paragraph in 
the news from Japan is highly suggestive of the 
rapid social revolution that is going forward. Rail- 
ways have quickly decome popular, anda scheme 
for tramways in Yokohama is in progress, in con- 
nection with which two cars bavearrived. A socie- 
ty for the prevention of cruelty to avimals has been 
formed ; the Government is occupied with measures 
to prevent prostitution ; and the principle of free 
trade, though not thoroughly accepted, is so far 
recognized that it is proposed in the revision of 
treaties next year to expunge the clause prohibiting 
the export of rice. The young Mikado is leadiog bis 
subjects in the Europeanizing movement. He is no 
longer a hidden mystery, but appears openly among 
bis people. He attends public ceremonies, such as 
that at the beginning of a new railway, learns Ger- 
mara, and drinks champagne. Next year it is in 
contemplation to open the country freely to foreiga- 
ers; and finally, in proof of Japanese progress, the 
British sentiment that “there is nothing like leather,’ 
bas so taken hold of the Government that an order 
has gone forth for soldiers and all officials to wear 
leathern shoes of approved Western pattern. These 
are Japanese signs of the times.—Homeward Mail. 


JAMAICA AS IT 18.—The condition of the island has 
greatly improved since the introduction of the new 
Constitution, four years ago. Theimport dues have 
been reduced, and the toonage dues upon trading 
vessels abolished. There has been a surplus of 
£30,000 for 1870-71, though the reduction of taxa- 
tion amounted to £41,000 during the previous two 
years. The public debt has been reduced by £227,- 
800, and will be entirely paid off in twenty-seven 
years. Much demoralization was formerly caused 
by. the squatting system. The uncultivated lands 
of the colony have now been taken possession of by 
the Government where no owner is apparent, in 
virtue of a Bill passed by Legislative Council, and 
leases are granted. The result is that the squatters 
get a good lease at a fair rent in exchange for their 
previously precarious tenure. Public works are 
being carried out at considerable cost, aud efforts 
are making to acclimatize valuable trees and plants 
hitherto unknown in the island. While the mate- 
rial condition of Jamaica is thus satisfactory, its 
mental condition is full of promise. Scheols are 
increasing, and their standard of instraction bas 
risen considerably since 1865.—Leveure Hour. 





